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KING MONMOUTH: being a History of the Career of 
— Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By ALLAN FEA, With 14 
*hotogravure Portraits, a Folding Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, and up- 
wards of 100 Black-and-white Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


_ THOMAS WOLSEY, Legate and Reformer. By Ernetpren 
L. Taunton, author of ** The History of the Jesuitsin England,” &c. Contain- 
ing 21 full-page lithographs by T. R. Way. Demy 8vo, gilt top, price rss. net. 


JANE AUSTEN: Her Homes and Her Friends. By Con- 
stance Hitt, With numerous Black-and-white Illustrations by Etien G. 
Hitt. Together with Photogravure and Collotype Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 21s. net. 
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object has been facilitated by the fortunate acquisition of new material. 

THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. By Professor Ber- 
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gilt top, 21s. net. 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. Uniform with “The Educa- 
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ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
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POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION. By WittiaM 
Arcuer. With 33 Full-Page Portraits reproduced from woodcuts by Robert 
Bryden. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 
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One volume complete, with end papers, collective title, and decorative cloth cove . 
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~ ROUND the WORLD to WYMPLAND. By Evetyy Suarp, 
author of “ Wymps,” “All the Way to Fairyland,” &c. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions and a Cover-design by Alice B. Woodward. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PROVERBS IMPROVED. In 24 full-page Coloured Pictures by 
Grace H. May, with Rhymes written round them. By Freperic CHAPMAN, 
Oblong imperial 16mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 


12th Edition. , 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennetu Graname. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. Also an Illustrated Edition, pott 4to, 6s. net. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD'S GARDEN of VERSES. With over 190 Illustrations 
by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Fifth Edition. 


FOR LOVERS OF FICTION. 


THE USURPER. By W. J. Locke, author of *‘ Derelicts,” “ Idols,” 
“ White Dove,” &c., &c. 6s. 

*** Arresting,’ is the right word to apply to Mr. Locke's book. Beyond all the 
excellence of the characterisation and the interest the story evokes, which make 
it one of the most attractive novels of the year, there is the true insight in dealing 
with several of the problems of humanity, the stimulus to thought which is alike 
rare and unforgettable.”— Daily Telegraph. 




















THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. By Ricuarp Bacor, author 
of “A Roman Mystery ” and ** Casting of Nets.” 6s. 

“* Purely a novel of society, interesting, it gives real portraits of the world as 
we know it. . . Readers who like a novel dealing with the world they live 
in, and peopled, not with dummies, but with real live characters, who act. from 
understandable motives, will find this a thoroughly amusing and interesting 
book.’ '—.Spectator. 
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DAINTY GIFT BOOKS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS. With 1: Full-page Illustrations, a 
Cover-Design and Ornaments. By Henry OsPovat. 
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FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE: Letters on Things 
Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. By Heten MiLman (Mrs. Catp- 
welt Crorron). With a Cover-Design by EdmundH. New. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. ‘ee a Se 
. THE WORLDS DELIGHT. By Mary J. H. Sxkrine. Crown 

vO, 6s. 

“* For the student and lover of children the book is full of revelation and delight, 
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his LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and 
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DENT’S NEW AUTHORISED LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF 


THACKERAY. 


Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 


THACKERAY'S PROSE WORKS, complete by arrangement, 
illustrated throughout by C. E. Brock, and edited by WALTER JERROLD, 
In Thirty Volumes, small crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. Alsoa Large Paper 
Edition, limite to 100 sets. Just published : [See Prospectus. 


VANITY FAIR. With 30 Illustrations and Portrait (3 vols.). 





: THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION OF 
HAZLITT’S WORKS, Edited by A. R. WALLER and 


ARNOLD Gtover, with an Introduction by W. E, Hentey. With Por- 
traits. In 12 vols., 7s. 6d. net per vol. Limited to ” sets. Sold 
in Sets only. Vol. 1 immediately. [See Prospectus. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by 
ARNOLD GLOvER, with Introduction by Austin Dosson. With 100 
Illustrations by Hersert Ratton, and numerous Portraits. 3 vols. 
2as. 6d. net. ‘Also a Large Paper Edition. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ In many way the best edition we have seen, 
and certainly it is the most beautiful.......To the text there are just 
sufficient usetul notes, and Mr. Austin Dobson's topographical intro- 
duction tells us exactly what we want to know.” 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 
For the first time collected and translated, with Notes. By H. F. 
Hatt (F.R.Hist S.). With Portraits, Facsimiles, &c. - 6d. 
net. [ Shortly. 


LADY’S CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE-PARTY. 


An English version of PartLeron’s *‘ Le Monde ou Ion s’ennuie.” 
Bv Sepastian Evans and F. B. Gotpney. Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORY OF W. Vz. By WittiAM Canton. 


With Portraits, &c. 3s. 6d. net. [/mmediately. 





THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


Edited by leading Scholars, with Introductions, Notes, Tables, Maps, &c. 
Photogravure Frontispieces, (Uniform with the “Temple Shake- 
speare.”) Per vol.: cloth, 1s, net ; leather, 1s, 6d. net. 

The Sfectator,—‘' The volumes areas thoroughly sound pieces of work 
from the booklover's point of view, as all Messrs. Dent’s productions in 
the ‘ Temple’ series.... ..[As to the editing] we could not have the general 
results of the higher criticism stated in a more lucid and reasonable way.” 

Two Volumes appearing monthly. Already published :-— 
GENESIS, by Ht Sevee, D.D., LL.D. ; EXODUS, by A. R. S. Ken- 


nepy, D.D.; EW, MARK, by Dean or Ery; LEVITICUS, 
by J. A. Paterson, D.D. *,* For Full Particulars see Prospectus. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


STORIES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. By 
Atpinia Wuerry. With 8 Photogravure and 45 Half-tone Repro- 
ductions from their works. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 1os. 6d, net. 
Limited to 750 copies. 


THE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. Each Volume 


with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Design, and 175 Illustrations by 


Cuas. Ropinson. 4s. 6d. net, 

KING COLE, by J. M.Grsson. KING HERLA, by W. Canton. 
Punch.—*‘ This erudite collection possesses the charm of finding 

old friends bound together anew in the happiest style. There are 


delightful pictures on nearly every page. 


GRIMMV’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Marian 

Epwarpes. With roo Illustrations by R, ANNiNG BELL. 5s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* The illustrations are among the best we 
have seen, both for accurate and delicate drawing, and for the 
‘Grimm’ spirit put into them.” 

THE BAIRN BOOKS. Each with 35 Coloured 
Illustrations by Cuas. Rosinson. lg, $d, net, or together in box, 
as. 6d. net. THE FARM BOOK. A BOOK OF BAYS. 

Atheneum.—“ Have the great advantage of being illustrated by 
Mr. Robinson, whose drawings show a distinct and delightful style.’, 


SAINTS OF ITALY. Legends Retold by Etta 


Noyes. Illustrated by Dora Noyes after the Old Masters. 4s. 6d. net. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Each with Coloured Frontispiece and 11 Full-page Illustrations. Per 
vol., 1s. 6d. net ; limp lambskin, 2s. net. ew volumes :— 


STORIES FROM MORTE D’ARTHUR. By 


Beatrice Cray. Illustrated by Carnerine E. Hucues, 
PERRAULT’S FAIRY TALES. lilustrated by 
Cuas. Rostnson. . ; 
Also 9 other popular volumes ; see List. 
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MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET, 
Stephen Paget. 1 vol., pp. 438. London: 
12s. 6d. 


Edited by 
Longmars. 
190}. 


WELL known among the men of science of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century were two brothers, con- 
spicuously alike in aspect and manners; the elder, Sir 
George Paget, Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge 
and Chairman of the Medical Council; the younger, 
Sir James Paget, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. They 
were tall, slender men, with aquiline features, high 
cheekbones, and deeply overhanging brows which gave a 
singular keenness to the glance of the eyes, eyes which in 
James especially were luminous and wont to belie their first 
stern expression by gleams of inner gentleness and sweet- 
ness. Sir George, early in life, became a Fellow of Caius ; 
made quickly a wide consulting practice in the Eastern 
counties; as a teacher of medicine, with Humphrey in 
anatomy and surgery, reorganised the school of medicine in 
Cambridge, and only by some strange blundering of votes 
missed the final honour of the mastership of his College. 
By these early successes he escaped the hard discipline of 
James’s early years; but it was due to this ease of circum- 
stances, to a certain fastidiousness, and also, no doubt, to 
less powerful endowments of mind that he left little more 
than the vivid memory of a man of much personal ascen- 
dancy, of great charm of manner and conversation, and of 
wide and refined accomplishment in his profession. 

Very different were the early years of the younger 
brother. Many lives have been more dramatic, more epoch- 
making, more apostolic, than that of Sir James Paget ; nay, 
if in genius Paget did not stand in the first rank—in the 
rank of Darwin, of Pasteur—yet no life surely was more 
perfect in its balance of ethical, intellectual, and social gifts. 
In the gentleness and simplicity of Paget his austerity might 
be forgotten, in the charity his piercing insight into in- 
dividual character, in the love of beautiful and happy 
things his self-denial and fortitude, in his modesty the vast 
stores of his knowledge and the breadth and lucidity of his 
mind. And, indeed, as we speak of lives more dramatic 
than his, we are almost tempted to retract our words. If 
in the story of the first quarter of a century in London his 
sphere was too narrow and his place too subordinate for 
the hero of a drama, we see revealed in those early years 
the qualities of a rare heroism. During this time it was 
that the various and contrasted features of his character had 
a wonderful play. Loving the colour, the light, and the 
graces of life, yet never in all these years did Paget allow 
himself to enter a place of public amusement, or scarcely 
even into society. Gentle as he was under the selfish tena- 
city of his seniors in office, and under the abuses of promo- 
tion by purchase, he surprised his rivals by an unflinching 
and almost fierce assertion of his just rights when his oppor- 
tunities came. Modest and self-effacing in his labours for 
the School of St. Bartholomew’s, and for the Catalogue 
Museum of the Colleges of Surgeons, yet he was so bold as 
to abide the time of his success with serene assurance ; and, 
moreover, not to shrink from entering into an engagement 
which could not end in marriage till seven years afterwards. 
“Tt would have been difficult,” he says, “ to do anything not 
immoral which could have seemed more imprudent 
yet no human wisdom could have devised a step so wise as 
was this rash engagement.” His love lightened his bur- 
dens, beautified his life, and consecrated his hopes. 

Briefly, Paget’s early career was after this wise: 
Owing to his father’s reverses in business, he left school 
at the age of sixteen, and went into apprenticeship to a 
surgeon of Yarmouth. In 1834 he entered at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. In 1836 he was qualified. He then 
obtained the Curatorship of the Museum, at a salary 
little more than nominal. In 1843 he became Lecturer 
on Physiology, and Warden of the College, which, indeed, 





he may be said to have founded. In 1844 he married on 
most precarious means ; and not till 1847 did he become 
Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital. In 1851 he was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society. At this time he had given 
some fifteen years to school work and research, and prac- 
tice had hardly begun. When in 1854 he moved into 
Henrietta-street he was as poor as when he came up to 
London; he was forty years of age, and he had been 
qualified for eighteen years. Then, however, success came 
quickly and affluently. During those previous years, by 
unwearied industry, by incessant observation of nature—a 
faculty which he had created or cultivated as a botanist of 
no mean reputation during his apprenticeship—by the use 
of the microscope, then just developing into a valuable 
instrument of research, by laborious attainment of the 
French and German languages, whereby he stood almost 
alone in his command of foreign scientific progress at a 
time when Virchow and Pasteur were beginning to rebuild 
modern pathology, and again by the perfecting of a literary 
style as strong and lucid as it was scholarly and elegant, 
Paget had built up his chief work, Lectures on Surgical 
Pathology. This remarkable treatise appeared in 1853, 
and, both in respect of the wealth of its matter and the 
beauty of its form, took its place at once as a medical 
classic. Meanwhile, even at the outset of professional 
success, his imperative engagements in lecture-room, 
ward, and museum, and the necessary contribution of 
every accumulation of savings towards his share in the 
repayment of his father’s debts, made life still very hard 
for him. He was compelled to save every sixpence. In 
answer to his wife’s entreaties during his fatigue and ex- 
haustion to engage even a cab, he would answer, “It can- 
not be done; there’s no money for it. . it’s no use 
thinking about it.” The attack of pneumonia which pros- 
trated him about this time was perhaps inevitable. 

But the reward of his stupendous patience, self-re- 
pression, and indefatigable labour was now not far off ; 
he rose quickly to the head of the surgical branch of his 
profession; his income rapidly became very large; and 
at the time of his death, at the age of eighty-five, he had 
been for forty-one years a Member of the Household of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and for thirty-six years of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Such in bald outline was the life of one who was 
more than a great surgeon. Of his other distin- 
guished endowments we can touch upon two only; upon 
his gifts as a writer and as a speaker, and the rare eleva- 
tion and grace of his personal character. His public 
speeches were models of weight, clearness, and finish. An 
orator perhaps he ought not to be called—not that is in 
the sense in which we should use the word of Mr. Glad- 
stone, for example, or of the Bishop of Ripon. His 
speeches were rather of the kind called Addresses; the 
delivery of polished literary compositions previously 
written, rather than fiery outbursts of vehemence or pas- 
sion, fusing thought to instant heat and forging out of it its 
own fiery tongue. Paget would begin in his orderly. way as 
the clock struck; he spoke simply, quietly, and impres- 
sively ; his matter was broadly and originally built up; 
there was no shallow place in his thought; the language 
was choice and telling, and the sentences perfect in struc- 
ture and cadence. He would marshal his thoughts one by 
one, gathering them about his subject, keeping them clear 
and coherent, even in the deepest middle of his argument, 
and turning the periods of it so as to reach its conclusion 
as the hour ended. His fine face and impressive manner 
prevented any sense of tameness in his strict repression of 
gesture. It is not to be supposed that these great literary 
qualities were mere gifts of nature ; without natural capa- 
city, indeed, no labour could have created them: even from 
his early youth he took infinite and scholarly pains in com- 
position. In his first letters and lectures we see it ; as, for 


instance, at the close of a paragraph in an early lecture, the 
following cadence: “There is no principle in pathology 
more important than this: let the falling leaves remind us 
of it.” (Let the colon be noted; Paget did not leave 
stops to the printer.) Pasteur said of his speaking (p. 410): 
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“Sa personne a comme un rayonnement de bonté émanant 
d'une flamme intérieure.” It is scarcely less remarkable 
that all his writing was done in the midst of his family 
circle. He sat at his own small share of the big round 
table, took his wine or his tea, heard the music and praised 
it, but did not stop writing for it; and so, rarely putting 
aside his work for a talk, he would occupy himself till two 
o’clock in the morning. In later years he allowed himself 
a little more social relaxation ; and enjoyed an evening at 
Grillions, The Club, or the Literary Society ; yet even then 
on his return home he would open his desk and write to a 
late hour. 

It is impossible to think of Paget’s life without some 
reference to the religious side of it. Curious and compre- 
hensive as was his intellect, his mind seemed never to have 
played analytically upon the scheme or origins of Christian 
doctrine. The present writer retains an _ ineffaceable 
memory of a conversation with him on the sources of 
religious faith, when the earnestness of his interest in the 
somewhat perplexed convictions of his friend formed a 
vivid contrast with the serenity of his own, which seemed 
never to have reflected a ripple of doubt. Herein arose 
spontaneously his unwearied gentleness, graciousness, 
patience, and incessant thought for others ; and a quiet and 
natural sanctity in all his thoughts on great things. 

It may be that he had the defect of these qualities, 
that he was no fighter, that he was too ready to suppose a 
majority to be right, that he would mistrust and withhold 
his own opinion in public affairs ; but those who attributed 
his gentleness to lack of opinions, or of keen and humoros 
understanding of mankind, were liable to be rudely 
awakened; as was a certain enterprising man of 


business who offered Paget a commission on the 
introduction of his wares. Of his shrewd insight 
into men we have many instances in his letters. 


One very interesting appreciation occurs on p. 315: 
“We dined to-day with the Knowles’s, and met, among 
others, Cardinal Manning with his nearly saintly but not 
strong face and graceful but not brilliant or very profound 
conversation.” Again he says (p. 363): “Miss ——, I 
suspect, finds you not fool enough or rogue enough; she 
is one of those clever persons who insist upon being cheated 
by someone more clever still.” On p. 367 he speaks of 
“the pleasure which some good men have whea they think 
that others are failing to do good under other guidance than 
their own.” As Warden he writes to his brother: “I am 
glad to say that I do not think there is a strictly con- 
scientious man in the college: they are all therefore nearly 
manageable.” He was wont to make written diagnoses of 
his pupils; some hundreds of these entries exist. Thus: 
(P. 181.) “Most laborious, honest, intelligent; but 
strange-tempered, fastidious, scrupulous, impracticable. 
He would do nothing in an ordinary way, served 


everyone well but himself, and was always losing 
ground.” . “Eccentric, not clever, always irre- 
solute, and liking strange ways of doing things.” 


oa “Avery idle, agreeable student, clear-headed, 
and with much natural ability; exceedingly trouble- 
some, but justly popular.” “One of the 
most laborious, clear-headed, and capacious students I ever 
knew. He could learn anything without a fault. Besides, 
he was evidently modest, pious, and gentle. So beautiful 
a mind surely never occupied so strange and grotesque a 
body: and this inferior part of him died after his second 
year of study.” 

For the writing and editing of this Life—which happily 
includes an autobiographical sketch—we have nothing but 
praise. Mr. Stephen Paget inherits his father’s skill of 
writing English ; the bulk of the volume is not beyond the 
staple and the importance of the life to be narrated ; and 
the extracts from letters have been so carefully managed 
as not to reiterate whimsical, passing, or humorously ex- 
aggerated opinions whereby, as some recent examples have 
proved too well, certain partial aspects of character are 
— emphasised, and the impression of the whole dis- 
torted, 


ABOUT SOME OLD LIBRARIES. 


THE Care oF Books. By J. W. Clark, M.A., F.S.A. Impl. 8vo. 
18s: net. Cambridge: University Press. 


“Or making many books,” said the Preacher, “there 
is no end”—but even he never foresaw the extent to 
which that other burden would increase, the business—a 
formidable one if book-making were to-morrow prohibited 
by law—of looking after them when made. 

It may be said, of course, that the mass of books pro- 
duced in modern times are not preserved, nor worth pre- 
serving. Although the officials and the shelves of the 
British Museum groan under their burden of printed rubbish 
and worthless ephemera, outside those walls such things are 
mercifully unprotected. The “old book,” shabbier and 
shabbier year by year, is resolved into dust and earth whereof 
is grown corn for the nourishment of a fresh generation of 
scribblers. 

The scholarly and conscientious monograph whose 
title stirs these reflections is, in brief, a sketch of man’s 
struggles in the past against this natural drift of things; but 
with an important omission. For an “ Essay on the develop- 
ment of Libraries and their fittings from the earliest times to 
the year 1800”—the limitation imposed on his work by 
Mr. J. W. Clark—says nothing of the very material matter 
of bookbinding. Yet when we take up and open, not with- 
out a struggle, some volume of ancient theology lapped in 
yellow stamped pigskin and clasped with engraved bronze, 
we can well imagine the wraith of the binder standing up 
to claim the greatest credit, of all parties concerned, for its 
preservation in what the booksellers call “ immaculate” con- 
dition. Thus it seems to us that a complete work on the 
subject of The Care of Books’ would include a practical 
chapter (one would be sufficient) on bindings, and another 
on the best methods of protecting books (ancient and 
modern) now in use. 

Accepting the “book,” however, as the finished 
chattel with all material adjuncts, the history of its custody 
in early days bas here been traced with a scrupulous care 
which, in the scantiness of extant material, dwells affec- 
tionately upon every intelligible theory or plausible con- 
jecture concerning long-vanished libraries and their probable 
“ fittings.” 

The book was first of all elementary in its outline and 
requirements, being, in fact, a baked tablet, tile or brick. 
Of such-was the early Assyrian library, of which, indeed, 
little more is known. 

Next, with the discovery of papyrus, it became a roll, 
a form long retained by the vellum or skin book, which in 
classic times was wrapped round a painted or gilt stick 
(umbilicus), with knobs (cornua) at each end, and often kept 
in a box (scrinium or capsa). The “ pigeon-hole,” however, 
as we know it, was an early invention, the term used for it 
being naturally enough one applied to the cells of bees 
(forus, forulus), though the still familiar “ nest ” (nidus) was 
also used. ‘These details would doubtless interest us more 
but that both the above practices are still in use in the 
twentieth century. When more numerous, rolled MSS. were 
inevitably stacked on shelves (plutei or pegmata). Early in 
the Christian era “ presses” (armaria) were in constant use ; 
and the regular form of library under the Roman Empire 
seems to have been a system of book-cases round the room, 
adorned with inscriptions and busts of famous authors (or 
those whose works were in the cases) ranged above them. 

Tt is obvious, one may observe in passing, that the 
“ umbilicus” and other apparatus correspond historically to 
the modern “ binding,” though the whole thing was in every 
way less convenient and effective than the bound “ volume,” 
which still in the course of being taken from the shelf, 
perused and replaced, perferm- a surprising number of 
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revolutions upon the axis of its back. When we add that 
with elaborately decorated books, bound in heavy and 
durable materials,.there came in the curious practice of 
chaining, we have said pretty well all that is to be said of 
actual and material “ care of books” in early times. Seeing 
the immense rarity and costliness of an illuminated manu- 
script, the only existing text, as it often might be, of 
some priceless classic, the confinement of the volume 
somehow was an obvious necessity, though in modern 
days we find it simpler to handcuff an _ occa- 
sional book thief and leave the book unfettered. 
But if anyone is curious to know the appearance of a whole 
“ chain-gang ” of books, an imprisoned library, he need only 
turn to the admirable photogravure facing p. 175 of Mr. 


.Clark’s work, or visit the original thereof at the Chapter 


Library, Hereford. Of the 154 excellent illustrations here 
included—from the view (supplemented by a plan) of the 
Vatican Library—among libraries the wonder of the world 
—+to the sketch of a bookchain and swivel (fig. 78), another 
relic preserved at Hereford, we need only say that they seem 
to record everything connected with “Jibraries and their fit- 
tings” of which any bibliomaniac—even that here figured 
from the “ Ship of Fools ”—could ever have dreamed. If 
they are not often of recdndite interest, that is because the 
subject barely admits it, one bookcase, all the world over, 
being inevitably much like another. Again, the elaborate 
account of the architecture and decoration of the Vatican 
(has this much to do with the actual “care” of books?) 
reminds us that the mass of the work might have been better 
entitled, after the monograph of Dom. Gasquet, which 
originally suggested it, “Notes on early and monastic 
Libraries.” It is the monastic bookroom, its furniture, and 
use that is here most fully treated. The value set upon 
books, the regulations for their handling, perusal, and re- 
turn are expounded with every detail. Perhaps we need 
scarcely have been assured that “ the conviction that books 
were a possession with which no convent could dispense, 
appears in many medieval writers” (p. 75), or that the 
monastic library was related “through its fittings” to the 
college libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. This is scarcely 
surprising. And, perhaps, the enthusiasm here displayed 
over the fact that the library of the Duke of Urbino (p. 233) 
was 45 ft. long, and probably contained eight bookcases, 
will scarcely infect the ordinary reader, any more than the 
accounts of a dozen other antiquities or practices which 
are—all said and done—very much what he would have 
expected. But he must gratefully recognise that Mr. Clark 
—an enthusiast on this, his special hobby~has here col- 
lected, for those who want it, practically every scrap of in- 
formation recorded by classical and medizval authors upon 
this particularly limited subject—the custody of books. Per- 
haps the most satisfying details accessible concern the 
account (p. 227, et seq.) of the “Inner Library” of the 
Vatican, the chests (spalliere) for the Papal registers, the 
arrangements for warming (a movable brazier), for covering 
the globes, and framing the map of the world, bought in 
1478. But of earlier history the sources are rather disap- 
pointing. 

With the elaborate ground plan of the Jesuit Library 
at Rheims, of which an interesting view is given on p. 85, 
the reader is confronted—tantalised, we might almost 
say — by a complete system of classification 
—Patres Greci et Latini, Ascetici (over window), 
Philosophia Antiqua, Philosophia Nova, Historia Sacra, 
Historia Profana (a distinction now, alas! merged for ever), 
and so on—such a scheme, in fact, as every book collector 
hankers after when his collection attains a certain size, but 
too often finds, in the conflict of literature with matter and 
form, an unattainable ideal. This, however, is a matter our 
author may not discuss, seeing that he only deals with books 
as “ objects” on which men have more or less effectively 
recorded their thoughts ; though it would surely come under 
the head of the “development of catalogues (Pref., p. 1) to 
facilitate use” ? 

But if there is a certain vagueness as to the outline of a 
subject comprising such a mass of details, the author has 





saved the eclectic student all unnecessary trouble by pro- 
viding an admirable index, in itself quite a guide-book to the 
Early Library and its Fittings. 
G. H. P. 





MAZZINI’S REPUBLIC. 


THE ROMAN THEOCRACY AND THE REPUBLIC. By R. M. 
Johnston. London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. xi., 375. 10s. 
net. 


WHATEVER else may be said about Mr. Johnston’s book, it 
has at all events the primal virtues of carefulness and accu- 
racy. In all that relates to the Papal States, we have not 
been able to find a single serious mistake, though it must be 
confessed that the author’s excursuses into North Italian 
history are sometimes on crumbly ground, and _ his 
knowledge of contemporary French policy -is rather 
deficient. He gives a full and careful bibliography, though 
we occasionally dissent from his estimates of his authori- 
ties, and we note one remarkable omission—that of Count 
Safh’s posthumous history. The student will be grateful 
for a quite reliable account of a very notable episode of 
modern history. Would that other historians would follow 
him. It is a pity, surely, that research should be lavished 
on comparatively unimportant points of medizval history, 
while fields so splendid in the history of our own times 
await the reaper. Is it not worth while to do something 
more to dispel the thick darkness that hides the history of 
the last century from the average educated man ? Why 
should our historical studies stop short just at the time when 
they begin to possess a present political and economi 
interest P 

We welcome, therefore, Mr. Johnston’s careful labouts 
in a neglected field ; but we feel that his book has not done 
justice to them. He has gathered an immense store of in- 
formation, but he has not sifted it. His book is too much 
of a chronicle. We long to know more of the spirit of the 
time, and of the springs that moved its chief actors. His 
facts are not always well chosen, and he seldom rises above 
the dry record. It is not for lack of opportunity. The 
Roman Republic of 1849 stands out as one of the noblest 
chapters in the history of the past century. A country, be- 
numbed by the most enervating of rules, suddenly rises to 
heroism. It has the splendid temerity to defy the might of 
France, it defeats a French army in a pitched engagement, 
and resists a several weeks’ siege with desperate courage. 
It was an act of greater courage still when it repudiated 
the dominion of the Papacy, and, though willing all through 
to acknowledge the Pope’s spiritual authority, decreed the 
end of the Temporal Power. Perhaps it was a forlorn hope, 
doomed from the first ; but it gave the inspiration that made 
the triumphs of future days. And what leaders it had! 
Half the best patriots of Italy gathered to defend her capital. 
It was the culminating point of Mazzini’s life when he lost 
for a time the disingenuousness and factiousness that marred 
so much of it, and appeared in the full radiancy of his clear 
and noble nature. Garibaldi was there with the fresh glory 
of his South American battles, the bravest of the brave, it 
must be confessed, too, the most troublesome and unprac- 
tical of politicians. There were others who afterwards 
played a big part in the history of their country—Nino 
Bixio and Medici, the two ablest of Garibaldi’s lieutenants, 
who did much to win South Italy eleven years later ; 
Mameli, the Italian Rouget de Lisle (about whom the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco has written so well) ; Pisa- 
cane, the Socialist duke, who by his ill-starred expedition of 
1857 prepared the road for Garibaldi ;. Manara, the hero of 
the Five Days of Milan, familiar to us under a transparent 
pseudonym in Mr. George Meredith’s portraiture ; 
Ugo Bassi, the republican priest; Orsini, the would- 
be tyrannicide. What a gallery of portraits Mr. 
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Johnston might have given us. But how has he 
used his opportunity? For Garibaldi we have twenty 
lines of dry record of his past, and some ten lines 
more of very inadequate criticism of his military capa- 
city. Medici and Manara are hardly mentioned (by the 
way, Manara was not at all “an ardent Mazzinian”); Ugo 
Bassi and Bixio are not even named. The appreciations 
of Mazzini are fuller, and on the whole fair, but the 
reader must sigh to hear a little more of the sources of that 
inflexible rectitude and unquenchable enthusiasm, of which 
Mr. Johnston makes, we think, a rather cold acknowledg- 
ment. 

Almost more than this absence of character sketches 
we tegret Mr. Johnston’s neglect of social and intellectual 
movements. It is the greater pity, because he has evidently 
such an unrivalled knowledge of the period that he had a 
unique opportunity of throwing light on them. We would 
gladly have spared many pages of diplomatic negotiations 
and Parliamentary discussions to have had light thrown 
on what was the effect of the Revolution on the religious 
beliefs of the people. What was the exact meaning of the 
fierce new hatred of the Trasteverines towards the Pope and 
cardinals? How far was Padre Ventura’s prophecy fulfilled 
that the extreme clericals were driving the people to go 
outside and against the Church? What was the theological 
position of the clergy who adhered to the Republic? Was 
there anything that could be regarded as a precursor of the 
Reformed Catholic movement of twelve years later? There 
is a good bit of evidence that some such change of thought 
was in progress, and we should have dearly liked to see the 
problem solved. Or again, we could wish that Mr. Johnston 
had told us how far the Republic was accepted by the 
people, not only in Rome, but in the provinces. It is curious 
that he has hardly given us a clue to his opinion. He has 
not, so far as we have noted, even alluded to the fact that 
the municipal councils, which were elected on heavy polls, 
sent in, with two exceptions, their adhesion to the Republic. 
He has said nothing of the loyal and apparently spontaneous 
willingness of the middle classes to serve in the Republican 
National Guard. Nor has he, on the other hand, tried to 
weigh the influence of the reactionary priests on the pea- 
santry, or alluded to the remarkable separatist movement at 
Bologna. 

We must make one more criticism. Mr. Johnston has 
not enough of the sympathy—so essential to the historian-— 
that enables him to put himself in the place of the men he 
writes about. He has, we think, sometimes mistaken the 
surface manners of the Italians for their fundamental 
character. He regards them from the pedestal of English 
Liberalism, and is just neither to Republicans nor Clericals. 
‘There was a great deal more seriousness and mcderation 
and common sense among the Roman democrats than his 
pages would indicate. He does hardly more justice to the 
Clericals. We should be the last to wish to mitigate his 
censures on Papal rule; in fact, he might have painted it 
blacker than he has done. But he has hardly recognised 
how the Pope’s Catholic position and the traditions of the 
Catholic Church affected the situation throughout. There 
were well-meaning Catholics who earnestly tried to recon- 
cile Papal sovereignty with Liberalism. They were defeated 
not by want of will, but force of circumstances. Anything 
worth the name of free government was not permanently 
possible while the Temporal Power lasted. Or take again 
the question whether the Pope’s Foreign Minister was to be 
a layman or a cleric, the question which was at the bottom 
of Pius IX.’s struggle with Mamiani. The bulk of the 
foreign business of the State related to spiritual matters, 
and from the Catholic standpoint it was intolerable that the 
correspondence with the Nuncios should be in lay hands. 
Even advanced Liberals like Saffi recognised this, and 
thought that the solution could be found rather in wide 
local liberties than in constitutional government. The real 
remedy, of course, Jay in the abolition of the Temporal 
Power, but this should not shut our eyes to the merits of 
the men who tried to find a middle way. 

We have been obliged to point out the defects of what 
is in many ways an admirable piece of work. We hope 
that Mr. Johnston may be able some day to utilise his im- 


portant researches to greater advantage than we think he 
has done in this book. In the meantime, so far as the state- 
ment of facts goes, we can strongly recommend it. The 
index needs some revising. 

B. K. 





HUGH, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


HuGu, Bisnop or Lincoin: A Short Story of one of the Maker 
of Medizeval England. By Charles L. Marson. London 
Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. 


IN spite of some manifest faults of style, we welcome Mr. 
Marson’s little book as giving on the whole a bright a:d 
readable as well as a fair and well proportioned account 
of one whom Ruskin characterised as “the most beautiful 
sacerdotal figure known to him in history,” and of whom 
Froude wrote: “The story of Hugo of Lincoln had been 
too long unknown to us. It deserves a place in every 
biography of English worthies. It ought to be familiar 
to every English boy. Such men as he were the true 
builders of our nation’s greatness.” We should welcome 
still more heartily the republication in a separate form of 
Froude’s own brilliant sketch,* whichis rather lost to view 
in his collection of fugitive essays. After all that the in- 
dustry of Archdeacon Perry and Father Thurston has done 
to draw or guard conclusions or elucidate incidents, it still 
remains for English readers the worthiest presentation of 
the fascinating personality of St. Hugh. 

The ultimate source of detailed knowledge to all 
alike is chiefly the sZagna Vita S. Hugonis, a life in 
monkish Latin, which only existed in MS. until 1864, when 
it was edited by Mr. Dimock in the Master of the Rolls’ 
Series. The biographer was Adam, afterwards Abbot of Eyn- 
sham, who during the last three and a-half years of Hugh’s 
life was his chaplain and constant attendant. Like his con- 
temporary, Abbot Samson of St. Edmundsbury, whom Car- 
lyle has immortalised in Past and Present, although St. 
Hugh’s life brought him into intimate contact with three 
kings, his relation to them was personal rather than poli- 
tical, he bore no secular office, and though he stood for 
the independence of the Church as stoutly as Becket, he 
incurred no memorable enmities. His name as that of a 
popular English saint lingered among the Black Letter 
days of the post-Reformation Calendar. To an historian 
of Carthusian monasteries or of English cathedrals it was 
always a name of the greatest interest, but to the narrator 
of public events it brought no associations. And yet, to the 
historian in the modern sense, Adam’s Magna Vita, as 
Jocelin’s Chronicle, abovnds in vivid portraiture of the 
social life of the time. Its great interest, however, is the 
striking person whom it sets before us. 

It is noticeable that although he was popular with all 
classes, and though his sturdy independence is what we 
are apt to. think of as in some special sense or degree Eng- 
lish, Hugh was not an Englishman. He did not set foot 
in England till he was forty, and he seems never to have 
spoken English with ease, if he spoke it at all. He was by 
birth a Burgundian, the son of the Lord of Avalon, a 
castle on the Bréda, a tributary of the Isére, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grenoble. His boyhood was spent in the 
cloister, in the Benedictine Convent of Villar Benoit, to 
which his father when he became a widower had retired 
to take the vows, carrying with him his third and youngest 
son, then eight years old. It fixed the boy’s vocation, but 
it was a kindly and human introduction to monastic life. 
He was set to wait upon and tend his father, and there was 
an excellent school in the convent in which he was edu- 





* Short Studies.” Vol. II. “A Bishop of the Twelfth 
Century.” 
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cated in the company of the sons of the nobles of the 
district, and in which he learned to love books. In due 
course he was ordained, and for a time took a parochial 
charge, but the passion for the monastic and ascetic life 
had possessed him, and he found what he desired in the 
strict rule of the neighbouring monastery, the acquaintance 
of which he had already made, the famous Grande Char- 
treuse. Here he soon became a leading spirit. In 1175 
Henry II., as part of his penance for the murder of Becket, 
had founded a Carthusian monastery at Witham, in Somer- 
set, but partly from the lack of sufficient support from 
himself, partly from the incompetence of its first Prior, 
the foundation had not succeeded. In his difficulty the king 
sent to the parent monastery to ask for their most com- 
petent member, and Hugh, much against his will, was sent. 
He was a man of affairs as well as of devotion. The 
difficulties at once disappeared. Ejected tenants were 
fairly compensated; discipline and confidence were re- 
stored ; the monastery was built. The king was made a 
fast friend, and a few years afterwards Hugh, again against 
his will, was removed by him to the Bishopric of Lincoln. 


Monks and monasteries are so apt to come across the 
page of history only when they were at their worst, that 
it helps us to put us right with our forefathers to see in a 
striking instance what the monastic and ascetic spirit was 
ac its best: and that is the light in which it is seen in Hugh. 
He is a monk to the backbone; he had fled to the 
rigours of the Chartreuse as to salvation from the 
dangerous pleasures of the world and the flesh. In its 
prayers, its silence, its hardships, its simple duties, its sense 
of brotherhood, its uninterrupted view of heavenly realities, 
he found mastery of self, and he found peace and happiness. 
He parted from it always with the sincerest reluctance. He 
went back to it from year to year as we should go for a 
holiday. He clung as much as he could to its austere dress 
and hard fare. He carried its spirit into his active life, and 
found in the detachment which it taught him a secret of 
influence. But the cloister had trained, it had not extin- 
guished, the man. It left him his tender heart, his power of 
sympathy, his capacity for affairs, his love of beautiful 
things, his simple and joyous nature, his sense of humour, 
his irrepressible and irresistible humanity. Horace tells us 
that to have won the favour of the great, though not the 
highest of human distinctions is not the meanest. It can 
have been no common monk who won and kept the confi- 
dence and affection of Henry II. and of Richard, and that 
not by compliance, but in spite of the frankest indepen- 
dence, and who made even John crave his sympathy and 
mourn his death. In truth, some of his most devoted 
friends were among those whose first impression of him 
had been gained in a conflict in which they had been 
worsted, the forester whom he had excommunicated and put 
to penance, the canons who had so unwillingly elected him, 
and who had chafed at his strictness. One stands aghast 
as the courtiers did (“animis attonitis”) at the audacity 
with which he broke down the angry ill-temper of Henry 
by a personal jest which made the king die with laughing. 
He knew his man equally when, having been accused to 
Richard of resisting his authority, he followed him at once 
to Normandy, and finding him at Mass in the chapel of the 
castle made his way to him and asked for the kiss of peace, 
“Oscula me, domine Rex,” persisted till the king could 
resist no longer, and then went to his devotions, as though 
the incident was closed. He never expected defeat in such 
cases, and he never encountered it. We gather what Hugh 
was in part by his influence on his biographer. The traits 
accumulated are not those which belong to the conventional 
ideal of a monkish writer—playful sayings, sharp sayings 
(Hugh is made to describe himself as “ pipere 
mordacior,” more biting than pepper), instances of 
fondness for children, and of the fondness of children for 
him, proofs of the remarkable sympathy between him and 
dumb animals (the famous swan is only one instance). 
There is not in Hugh a trace of modern scepticism. He 
accepts without a shadow of doubt the medieval view of 
things sacred, wonders included. What is more original, 
and beyond the power of an ordinary chronicler to have 


invented, is the profound sense (of which there are many 
traces) of the true proportion between wonders, however 
authentic, and the truths by which man’s spirit lives. 

Mr. Marson gives one interesting chapter to an aspect 
of his hero which Froude does not touch, St. Hugh as a 
builder. It cannot be forgotten while Lincoln Minster 


stands. The relations between the Builder Bishops of the 


Middle Ages and their architects must have varied, and are 
hard to estimate, and we know the name of such an inter- 
mediary between Hugh and his building, Geoffrey de 
Noiers, “fabric constructor”; but Hugh must have had 
a large and determining share in the work. It must have 
been his boldness which, instead of repairing the damaged 
Norman church, resolved to rebuild it on a much larger 
scale (“templum gloriosissimum”), and in a style which, so 
far as we know, had never yet been applied to any large 
or entire building. It was his enthusiasm that raised the 
money ; and it is said that he encouraged the workmen by 
carrying a hod himself; The progress of the work 
was his one anxiety on his deathbed, and at his death the 
work seems for the time to have stopped. Only a portion 
of the present cathedral dates from his lifetime, the choir 
westward from the smaller transept, but it is not the least 
beautiful portion, either in conception or in detail, and it 
was enough to rule for his successors the ground-plan and 
style and general character of the building. The lovely 
“angel choir,” which eighty years after his death replaced 
the apse as he had _ left it, was built to contain his shrine. 
It is therefore from end to end in some real sense St. Hugh’s 
cathedral. 


E. C. W. 





LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. 


LaKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY LANDMARKS. By Francis 
Gribble. London: Archibald Constable. 1go1. 


Mr. F. GripsLe, in this instructive book, makes no preten- 
sions to exceptional erudition, and has only written a gossip- 
ping compilation which all who visit Geneva should possess 

it will add very considerably to their interest in a city which 
has been appropriately called “ the Athens of Protestantism.” 
It is singular that so small a town, one which, at the height 
of its intellectual prosperity in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was not larger than Sandwich, with a population of 
barely 12,000 souls, should ever have played so great a 
part in history. In those early days it must have been very 
picturesque, which is more than can be said for it at present. 
Then it was girdled by lofty walls, and the houses which 
lined the narrow streets were red-roofed and built somewhat 
after the fashion of big Swiss chalets, with external stair- 
cases and overhanging balconies. There was a bridge of 
houses, too, over the Rhone, a fine Cathedral, which is still 
standing, and five parish churches, so that what with its 
gables and its red roofs, its spires and its battlements, it 
formed an effective foreground to a picture, in which the 
most° prominent object is the distant Mont Blanc. 
It seems to have been an uncommonly dirty place; 
but its pre-Reformation inhabitants were a very merry 
people, even the great ladies, in their costly velvets and 
brocades, not objecting to join the people and dance of a 
fine evening in the open street. In the first quarter of the 
16th century things changed, and the religious wars which 
were to transform the face of Northern and Central Europe 
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silenced the rebecks, the flutes, and the mandolines, and 
the merry-go-rounds had perforce to give way to preaching 
and psalm-singing, enlivened by an occasional auto-da-fe of 
heretics, on the Catholic side, and a solemn hanging of 
Papists, on the Protestant. For nearly two hundred years 
Geneva was the headquarters of Calvinism and the resort 
and place of refuge of the Protestants of Europe, persecuted 
and otherwise. Of the long list of famous Reformers, 
Francois Bonivard, “the Prisoner of Chillon,” appears to 
have been the most amiable, even if not the most learned. 
Mr. Gribble has raked up a good deal of interesting gossip 
concerning him, which serves to throw an amusing side-light 
on the manners and customs of his time. Thanks to Byron, 
everybody knows that this celebrated Reformer was for 
some years chained to a column in the vaults of Chillon, 
and by treading up and down wore a little pathway in the 
rock, which is still to be seen, but it is not everybody who 
knows that after his release the good man married a fourth 
wife, Catherine de Courtavene, an ex-nun. It is really 
curious that so many Reformers should have married ex- 
nuns, but then so many of them were ex-monks! Bonivard, at 
the time of this marriage, was sixty-nine years of age, and the 
dame some forty years his junior. She seems to have been a 
masterful lady, for not only did she urge him to be more 
devout than he cared to be, but she beat him for inviting 
his friends to drop in upon him and drink a glass of wine. 
Unfortunately, however, she stood more in need of a sound 
chastisement than her husband, for she had annexed by way 
of lover an ex-friar. Her misconduct being proved, she 
was arrested, and in accordance with a pleasant custom of 
Geneva in those days, possibly borrowed from the Turks, 
was tied up in a sack and drowned in the Rhone. Bonivard 
himself died at Geneva at the age of seventy-seven, and 
“ Chillon’s Castle steep” has been recently converted into a 
miuseum. Mr. Gribble is probably unaware that the last 
prisoner was an Englishwoman, who, like so many of her 
predecessors in that dreary durance, was the victim of a sort 
of religious persecution. Some ten years ago Miss S—— 
passed a year in Chillon as a punishment for defending the 
Salvation Army. 


A very amusing chapter and especially appropriate at 
the present time, is the one in which Mr. Gribble gives, 
probably for the first time, an English version of the 
suppression of the nunnery of St. Claire of Geneva. In some 
of its details it reminds us of the scenes which are taking 
place in France at the present time, and which, indeed, are 
far more discreditable to the French Government, when we 
consider the advance which has been made in toleration in 
the last four hundred years, than was the expulsion of the 
good ladies of St. Claire to the Calvinists. Fortunately a 
MS. account of this event, written by the Mother Vicaire, 
has been preserved and handed down to posterity. The 
pious ladies were doomed to sit and listen to a Calvinistic 
sermon every day, which they did not enjoy. One of them, 
named Sister Blazine, was so thoroughly converted by the 
preaching that she left the convent there and then, return- 
ing a few days afterwards, with the preachers, dressed in 
the height of fashion, to demand damages for discipline 
inflicted upon her during the period she was a member of 
the Sisterhood. The Lady Superioress admitted that she 
had on more than one occasion given Sister Blazine a good 
thrashing. “It did her good,” she said, “ see how well she’s 
looking! I can tell you this much. Sister Blazine has 
never been whipped unless she thoroughly deserved it.” 
However, the times were bad for monastic discipline, and 
the Mother Superior had to pay a fine. This was the cul- 
minating outrage, and the nuns and their Superioress de- 
cided to leave Geneva under the protection of an armed 
escort. Some of the people who watched their departure 
wept bitterly, whilst others attempted to deride them. On 
this the Syndic declared that if anybody spoke a word to 
annoy them he should have his head cut off on the spot. 
The nuns, after crossing the bridge, were left to their own 
devices, and after walking many a mile, sought refuge in 
Savoy. Naturally the poor souls, who had not been out 
of their convent since the day they took the veil, were 





frightened out of their wits, especially when they saw the 
beasts of the fields: they thought the cows were bears and 
the sheep wolves. The Mother Superior had given each 
Sister a stout pair of boots to keep her feet dry, but as they 
had never worn these articles in their lives they carried tnem 
tied to their girdles. At last they reached St. Julien, in 
Savoy, and there we must leave them. The chapter de- 
voted to their adventures is told with considerable spirit, 
and the holy votress who wrote the original narrative was 
mercifully blessed with a keen sense of unconscious humour, 
which makes very good reading. 


Even if we believe and think the best of Calvin we 
cannot make him a pleasant figure. John Knox, also, is 
more picturesque than agreeable. He found Geneva quite 
delightful, and described it as “the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was in the earth, since the days of the 
Apostles.” With dainty satire Mr. Gribble bids us remem- 
ber that the Reformer did not dwell in this earthly 
paradise alone, but enjoyed it with his family 
circle, which included his wife and his mother - in - law 
Mrs. Bowes, who had deserted her husband for his sake, 
and another married lady, Mrs. Locke, who had committed 
a similar breach of conjugal propriety with the same object. 
Then we have a little picture in which Mary Stuart’s pet 
abomination is described as seated with the blue waters of 
the Lake spread before his feet, the white snow sparkling 
on the distant hills and the three devout women, two of 
them his neighbours’ wives, ready to love, honour, and obey 
him, watching him whilst he wrote the first pages of the 
“ Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women.” Let us hope his own battalion of the fair sex 
at least enjoyed the pamphlet, for when in its completed 
form it reached England “ it jarred upon the ears of Queen 
Elizabeth and make her wax exceeding wrath.” If the 
16th century in Geneva with its Reformers was interesting, 
the 18th century was not less so. It is an instructive fact, 
however, that whereas in the days of the Reformation the 
“ intellectuals” of Geneva were engaged in battling the 
authority of the ancient Church, those of the 18th were 
equally busily employed in overthrowing Divine authority 
and revelation itself. Voltaire was there holding his court 
at Coppet, and Rousseau, most overrated of philosophers, a 
little later appeared upon the shores of the lovely Lake to 
misbehave himself with Mme. de Warrens. Read by the elec- 
tric light, Rousseau’s nouvelle Heloise and Emile appear very 
tawdry expressions of mock sentimentality! Then we 
have the “sublime” Corinne and Gibbon and a host of 
other celebrities of byegone times. Mme. de Staél, studied 
through modern spectacles, is merely a monstrous poseuse, 
and her intellectual beehive must have been intolerably 
priggish. However, if her list of guests included Sismondi, 
Karl Ritter, Werner, Constant, Ticknor, Mme. Le Brun, 
and others who wrote novels, essays, and poems under her 
roof, they also made love, and not always after the mode of 
Plato. When Mme. de Staél read to these precious souls her 
effusions Coppet was either wreathed in smiles or bathed 
in tears as the case might be. It must have been all very 
delightful, but at the same time, as Lord Dundreary would 
have said, “dewced dull.” However, other times, other 
modes of thought. 


Mr. Gribble does not say much about the worthies who 
have dwelt on the shores of the historic lake since 1830, 
and an additional chapter, bringing the book up to date, 
might be advisable. By the way, he has quite overlooked 
Jchn Philip Kemble, who died at Lausanne, and wrote a 
number of letters from both Geneva and the latter town, to 
where he retired after his unsuccessful ‘experiments at 
health restoration at Montpellier. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Gribble’s book is capital reading, and the perusal of it 
makes Geneva ten times more interesting, even as it is, a 
rather gaunt modern town, with a very free-thinking popula- 
tion that rarely darkens the doors of the old churches where 
Calvin thundered and Knox led his quaint following, which 
included his wife and the two ladies who for his sake had 
abandoned their husbands! 


Ricuarp Davey. 
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A HERALD INDEED. 


Some Freupat Coats or Arms. By Joseph Foster. Oxford 
and London: James Parker and Co. 63s. net. 


Mr. JOSEPH FosTER has once more justified the action of 
Oxford University in honouring him with the appropriate 
gift of an M.A. degree, by the production of a work which 
tends to revive the fame of English heraldry. Upon the 
cover of a volume large enough to require, and mag- 
nificent enough to deserve, a lecturn attached to its 
special service, the binder has placed the title Some Feudal 
Coats of Arms and Pedigrees. Mr. Foster’s own title is 
muck, better: Some Feudal Coats of Arms is precisely 
the kind of name that he would give to a work which 
collects, describes, and illustrates the personal insignia cf 
the combatants at the battle of Falkirk, of the nobles and 
knights who were present at the siege of Carlaverock, of the 
persons who took part in the tournaments of Dunstable, of 
the combatants at the battle of Boroughbridge, and of four- 
teenth and fifteenth century fighters elsewhere. But Some 
Feudal Coats of Arms represents a great deal more jabour 
than would have sufficed for such collection, such descrip- 
tion, and such illustration. 

“With these have been incorporated the names and 
blasons in the so-called Heraldic Rolls or Lists, some of 
which I have re-named . . . . concluding with the Arundel 
or Military Roll, emblasoned circa Hen. VI. 

‘* How far these Heraldic Rolis or Lists were compiled 
from originals and added to by Heralds or Herald-painters 
of later date must remain a moot point. Of those which 
are generally accepted as contemporary with the persons 
whose arms are blasoned therein I may at least refer to the 
Military Rolls before mentioned, 1298-1418, The copy of 
the Dering Roll, which is considered to be the earliest of 
the Rolls assigned to the reign of Hen. III., agrees to a 
remarkable extent with the Howard or Planché Roll. The 
Ashmole copy of this same Dering Roll, No. 1120, made by 
that notorious Elizabethan Herald Ralfe Brooke (when 
Rouge Cross, 1580-93) is by him recklessly described as 
‘the names and armes of those Knightes as weare wt 
Kinge Richard the firste at the assigge of Acon or Acres,’ 
1191 (see Black’s Ashmolean Catalogue), another noteworthy 
instance, I am afraid, of the malpractices displayed by the 
officious Elizabethan Heralds, secure in their re-incorpora- 
tion of 1555. For the convenience of the student I have 
distinguished the majority of these ‘Dering’ blasons by a 
double dagger . .. .” 


And so on, and so forth. Put the facts in blunt 
English, and you would have a statement (that would be per- 
fectly true, however much it might shock Mr. Foster’s in- 
veterate modesty) to the effect that an ordinary, fairly well- 
equipped student of genealogy and heraldry could perhaps 
deliver himself of the substance of ten, Or even twenty, 
pages of Some Feudal Coats of Arms—if he did not die 
of old age and hard toil before the proofs were corrected. 
Mr. Foster’s preface alone would supply hints for disserta- 
tions heraldic without end—so packed and crammed with 
facts and references is it; but we must not attempt to dis- 
course on any of these fascinating themes in the limited 
space of Zhe S peaker’s weekly audience-chamber. 

To artists this book of Mr. Foster’s making will be a 
feast of decorative delight. Has not Mr. Perceval Landon 
made himself responsible for the representations of the 
shields of Lord Crawford, Lord Howth, Lord Wolseley, 
Major Lyster, and others? And the great “ atchievements ” 
of the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Prideaux-Brune, the Marquis 
of Northampton, and the Earl of Winchilsea, are magnifi- 
cently rendered by Mr. Mather. Mr. Foster wisely repro- 
duces in this book Mr. John Henry Metcalfe’s drawings of 
the arms of the Oxford Colleges, which were prepared for 
Alumni Oxonienses fifteen years ago. But after all, it 
is to the genealogist in general, and to the student “f tle 
history of the English landed gentry in particular, that 
Some Feudal Coats of Arms appeals. From this book 
there may be gleaned innumerable facts as to the absurdity 
of modern claims to male descent from great feudal houses. 
Of families now existing the following may claim to be 
of the ancient aristocracy of England. From Bedford- 


shire, the house of St. John; from Buckinghamshire, that 
of Harcourt; of Cheshire families, those of Baskerville 
and Davenport; of Cornishmen, the houses of Moles- 
worth and Prideaux. From Cxmberland spring Penning- 
ton, Musgrave, Huddleston; while Derbyshire may be 
proud to have given birth to the scholarly Gresleys, the 
brilliant Curzons, the Vernons, the Burdetts, the Caves, 
the Menills, and last, but not least, the Colviles. Great 
is the array of Devonshire houses. Courtenays head it; 
Carews, Poles, Champernowns, Aclands, Bellews, Cliffords 
carry its banners; Uptons guard the rear. From Dorset 
came the Digbys, and dear to Dorset to-day are some 
kindly, chivalrous bearers of that grand old name. Durham 
yielded first the Lumleys, and the Salvins ; from Essex came 
the Waldegraves; from Gloucestershire the line of 
Berkeley, the house of Trye. The navy has owed to Hamp- 
shire the Wallops, the army has drawn from Hampshire 
the Copes. Huntingdon still boasts that the line of Thorn- 
hill lives; and Kent knows that Nevilles, Derings, and 
Tokes help to uphold the fame of Kentish men. Nearly 
all the Lancashire houses of feudal origin are renowned 
in the history of England, Stanleys and Traffords have set 
examples followed by Molyneuxes, Hoghtons, Radcliffes, 
Cliftons, and Chadwicks. Of Leicestershire chivalry there 
are still representatives, not only Beaumonts and De Greys, 
but Turviles and Babingtons. Lincolnshire is remembered 
in the name of Alington, and has been represented at a 
Coronation by a Dymoke of Scrivelsby. Norfolk can show 
the Earl Marshal of England, the Astleys, and the Beding- 
felds. Northamptonshire had a Wake, and his line exists 
to-day. Northumberland had Greys, Haggerstones, Ogles, 
Swinburnes, Middletons, and Selbys: all these names are 
“still running,” one of them like Atalanta of Calydon. 
From Oxfordshire came Stonors, Blounts, Annesleys, and 
the family of Villiers. Rutland sees the lines of Manners, 
Harington, Wingfield, still cast in pleasant places; Salop 
knows Corbets, Cornewalls, Lingens, Manwarings, Sand- 
fords, Tyrwhits, under almost the exact forms of their 
names which obtained in the fifteenth century. Stafford- 
shire can point to the survival of the houses of Wrottesley, 
Arden, Okeover, Bagot, and Broughton. Suffolk prides 
herself upon Herveys and Bernays still. Sussex gave birth 
to Ashburnhams and Pelhams. Warwickshire produced 
Shirleys, Bracebridges, Chetwynds, and Stantons. West- 
morland remembers several hundred years of Lowthers, of 
Stricklands Catholic, and Stricklands Protestant, of Flem- 
ings heroic, and Flemings scholarly. From Worcestershire 
came the family of Talbot, and the ancient house of the 
Winningtons, name dear to the clergy of the diocese of 
London to-day. Yorkshire closes the list of English 
feudal houses still surviving with the following imposing 
items: Fitzwilliam, Scrope, Stapleton, Stourton, Grimston, 
Hamerton (you remember Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Mr. 
Gentle Reader, of course ?), Hotham, Tempest, Boynton, 
Waterton, Rokeby, Savile, Meynell, Saltmarshe, Worsley, 
Wyvill. Many of the “feudal families” have wandered 
to other counties ; knights have become peers or squireens ; 
nobles have become dukes or yeomen; but the blood is 
the same in the veins of the actors, the title represents a 
feudal name, or the name represents a title of feudal days. 
Some of these bones, it must be admitted, are terribly 
dry; may the wind of a wise Liberalism blow on them, 
and men come forth from the heap to save the honour of 
England in all the storms that are coming upon her. 

Mr. Foster's book may be considered from other 
points of view than those we have so far taken. As a bio- 
graphical dictionary it is fascinating. When we read that 
William Daubeny, at the second Dunstable tournament, 
bore the same arms as those of Elys Daubeny, save that 
he blazoned the “fess” argent as a fess engréle, we are ~ 
thrilled to think that some unwise beauty may have 
scoffed at the simplicity of the “fess” argent, and that 
William may have had a most “bluggy” ten minutes in 
some quiet woodland glade before perishing from a lance- 
thrust over his “fess engréle.” Mr. Foster tells us that 
Sir John de St. John was at the siege of Carlaverock with 
his son John, who differenced the paternal bearing with a 
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label azure: How easy to fill up the outlines of the story 
without reference to the learned pages of Nicolas (duly 
cited by Mr. Foster), or the probably disappointing aridity 
of the Nobility Roll, and to feel quite pleased that John 
lived to laugh another day, and to add spur-rowels to the 
paternal shield as differenced. 

When Mr. Foster prints a dissertation about, or collec- 
tion of, anything genealogical or heraldic, he has a delight- 
ful habit of “throwing you in,” so to speak, a handful of 
perfectly exquisite pedigrees, just to show how it is done. 
And all the time, the learned compiler of the pedigrees 
must know that the one chief point about his charts which 
strikes a learner is that they are inimitable. Turn, if you 
please, to the pedigree of Blenkinsopp (of Blenkinsopp 
Castle) in Some Feudal Coats of Arms. Mr. Foster 
might have been excused, nay, thanked, for publishing this 
as a little book, complete in itself. Instead of that, he in- 
serts it, nonchalantly, between “ Blare” and “ Blaunfroun.” 
The earlier entries alone show the gulf that yawns between 
the real genealogist and the cheap ready-made article of 
current commerce. Not one fragment of conjecture is to 
be found here; everything is a matter of grants of land, 
king’s licences, elections as knight of the shire, and so 
forth. It is easy for a trained historical student to expend 
a week in finding one such detail, yet this pedigree is a mass 
of exact statements such as follows : 


* GERARD BLENKINSOPP, between whom and his 
cousin John an award was made, at instance of Ralph Lord 
Nevill, of the Castle and Manor of Blenkinsopp, 1487. 
Bought the Manor and Park of Beilister from John Salvayne 
oy Held the Manor of Warden in Northumberland, 
14 "7 


Mr. Foster’s famous method of running cross refer- 
ences to earth is displayed by such identifications as that 
ot 


“Nicholas Blenkinsopp, of Bellister Castle, named among 
the gentry of Middle Marches in 1550. Heir of his brother.” 


Here “named among” may haye involved pounds’ worth 
of research, and “heir of” represents at least one will 
hunted up and deciphered. After all, such diligence pro- 
vokes a feeling of reaction. Is the game worth the cand!e ? 
As it is no secret that Mr. Foster is in the habit of provid- 
ing his own candle, in more senses of the words than one, 
we may at least applaud the game without attempts at 
valuation. 

But what is very curious, and has seemed increasingly 
s0 to some of us for a quarter of a century, is the manner 
in which pedigrees, feudal or even only Jacobean, seem to 
fail to “ enthuse” their possessors. How strange it seems 
that a squire should rest so happy in the consciousness that 
he descends from a chivalrous cavalier, that he sometimes 
forgets the most obvious duties to his tenants. How odd 
it appears to a thoughtful observer to see an Eton and 
Trinity man content to neglect a library collected by his 
many-great-grandfather, or a picture gallery beautified by a 
cultured ancestress. Why does a family so easily slip into 
a mere holding itself steady in a place prepared for it 
aforetime? When you come to think of it, not to want to 
act, not to want to dare, not to want to give, not to want to 
improve, is so very ignoble, so pitiably common. ‘To be 
born a “von,” to live a “von,” to die a “von,”; there 
sounds the story of some contemptible German families. 
On the whole, England has escaped this form of social 
paralysis better than other lands, but there are dark in- 
stances. It should be the earnest aim of public schools 
and universities to lessen the number of these, to teach 
that, however much more valuable to a snobbish age Nor- 
man coronets (whatever Norman coronets may be) are than 
simple faith, in the history of progress no one can do 
greater things than an aristocrat who is an aristocrat in- 
deed. ‘To such true aristocrats, men who think the best 
manners, the best education, the best social knowledge all 
too little to offer to the service of the democracy, Mr. 
Foster’s able, honest, and sumptuous book will come as a 
deserved delight. 

HERBERT H. STURMER. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF QUEEN MARY. 


MARY THE FirstT—QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


By J. M. Stone. 
Sands and Co. 1go1. 


12s. 6d. net. 


In the preface to her interesting and important volume 
Miss Stone very truly declares that, at a time when his- 
torical verdicts are being largely revised, the restatement of 
the case for our first Queen Regnant needs no apology. 
Any work which adds to our knowledge of a period still 
very imperfectly understood and of a personality that has 
been for over three centuries a battle cry of contending 
factions is indeed welcome. Nearly a century ago Lin- 
gard and his loud-voiced follower Cobbett pointed out that 
the portrait which generations of zealous but uncritical 
Protestants had taken from Foxe and Burnet was in many 
respects little better tham a caricature. Since that time, 
though materials have been steadily accumulating for a 
study of the Queen both in her public and her private 
character, no further serious attempt at an apologia was 
made till Athanasius Zimmermann commenced his series 
of volumes about ten years ago. But, as the works of the 
learned Jesuit are little known in England—they do not 
appear to be mentioned by Miss Stone—the present volume 
is entitled to the distinction of being the first work in which 
English readers may find a full and scholarly defence of 
the saddest figure in the gallery of England’s monarchs. 

History is a judge, not an advocate; but before she 
pronounces sentence she listens—and listens gladly—to all 
earnest advocacy. Miss Stone’s summing-up cannot fail 
to make an impression on the mind of the judge. The ver- 
dict need not be delayed much longer. When it comes, it 
will not be in all respects what she desires; but she 
will know that her labours have rendered it less difficult for 
the scales of justice to perform their task. 

The newest, most valuable and most convincing part 
of the volume is that which relates to the early period of 
the life of the daughter of Katharine of Aragon. Here the 
passionless historian is but rarely under the obligation to 
cry halt to the impetuous onrush of the apologist. The 
squalid tragedy of the divorce becomes ever more revolting 
as we look more carefully into its details. It is safe to 
say that no writer with a reputation to lose will ever repeat 
the story set forth by Froude in his history and in his sup- 
plementary monograph. The early stages have been 
described by Brewer and the later by Friedmann, and Miss 
Stone’s pages bring new evidence of the essential accuracy 
of their reading of the character of Henry VIII. The 
parting of mother and daughter, the pressure put upon the 
friendless girl to declare herself illegitimate, the colossal 
selfishness of the King, the cynical frivolity of Anne Boleyn, 
the cold-blooded time-serving of Cromwell and Cranmer— 
here are the elements of a story as dishonourable to human 
nature as any that is to be found in English history. When 
Queen Katharine was dead, Princess Mary alone stood for 
any principle higher than gratification of some ignoble 
passion or the pursuit of some selfish ambition. She 
clung tenaciously to her mother’s reputation and to the 
Church in which she was brought up. ‘True, she for a time 
succumbed to intolerable pressure, and, broken in mind 
and body and in hourly peril of death, recognised her 
mother’s marriage to be “ by God’s law and man’s law in- 
cestuous and unlawful.” Miss Stone writes with great and 
most unnecessary severity about “the great renunciation,” 
which she describes as “the worst thing Mary did in her 
whole life.” It is surely sufficient to say that the woman’s 
overwrought nature gave way. To speak of guilt in such 
circumstances is to overlook some of the plainest data of 
moral pathology. } 

When Henry had at last outwardly broken his 
daughter’s will a somewhat quieter time ensued, though 
gusts of suspicion and passion swept at frequent intervals 
across his mind. So long as her father lived she could not 
tell from day to day whether her fate was to be a scaffold or 
a crown. Many natures would have lost their self-respect in 
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such a hostile world, but there is no sign of cringing or of 
bitterness. The most attractive trait in Mary’s character 
during the later years of her father’s reign was her disin- 
terested and unrequited kindness for the child of her 
mother’s deadliest enemy. Even in her girlhood Elizabeth 
was not distinguished for gratitude. 

It is disappointing that Miss Stone hurries so rapidly 
over the fortunes of her heroine during the reign of 
Edward VI. The change from the father to the brother 
brought but little relief. ‘The one had made her sacrifice 
her mother, and the other did his utmost to make her 
abjure her religion. In judging of Mary’s conduct as 
Queen we must never forget what Protestantism and Pro- 
testants meant to her as she had seem them in the days 
of the Seymours, the Dudleys, and the Pagets. 


When we reach the accession to the throne Miss Stone 
explains with great fairness why such a good woman failed 
in her new task. “The art of reigning as she understood 
it was part and parcel of the medizval system; but it 
needed a spiyit touched with the inspiration of the new age 
to direct the restless activities of a nation already beginning 
to be permeated with the Renaissance. Moulding her 
conduct on the ideals she had venerated from her youth 
upwards, she regarded the new needs and tendencies with 
suspicion and dislike, and thus a breach was gradually 
formed between herself and the nation. She had its in- 
terests as sincerely at heart as any English monarch, either 
before or after her; but these interests, as she understood 
them, were hopelessly at variance with the seething crowd 
of ideas that were transforming the life of the people.” This 
judgment is so excellent that it makes the reader regret 
that, in certain passages in the latter part of her book, 
Miss Stone should come perilously near incurring a charge 
of special pleading. Her severity towards the selfish and 
grasping Protestants who had changed their religion with 
the changes of political temperature is in no way over- 
done. How little heroism went to the making of the 
English Reformation was shown fifty years ago in Mait- 
land’s epoch-making essays, and the work does not need to 
be done again. On the other hand, Miss Stone cannot be 
congratulated on her treatment of the crucial theme of the 
martyrs. She admits readily enough how repugnant re- 
ligious persecution is to the ideas of our own time; but 
she appears to think that practically the entire blame for 
the Marian holocausts rests with the law which it was her 
duty to administer and the age in which her lot was cast. 
The value and relevance of this plea will be differently 
assessed by different readers, and cannot be profitably dis- 
cussed within the limits of a review. But it is deplorabie 
that Miss Stone should apparently adopt the utterly un- 
proved hypothesis that many of the victims were executed 
for political and moral rather than religious reasons. “ Of 
the 270 persons estimated by Foxe as having suffered for 
religion during this reign, many were, quite apart from their 
religious opinions, traitors, assassins and perjurers.” A 
statement of this sweeping character should not be put 
forward unless the author is in a position to substantiate 
it by a mass of detailed evidence. Miss Stone rightly de- 
clares that many distinguished Protestants approved of the 
death penalty for what they regarded as heresy; but she 
does not venture to say that the masses of England’s citizens 
took a similar view. As a matter of fact, the popular in- 
stinct was ahead of the theologians, and Mary’s reputation 
in history was lost when she ran counter to it. 


The treatment of the lonely Queen’s af faire de coeur is 
delicate and sympathetic. Philip was not a bad man; but 
he neither felt nor simulated affection for his plain and 
elderly wife, though she lavished on him the love which 
had sought in vain for an outlet in the dreary years of her 
girlhood. Her marriage brought her the first and only joy 
of her life, quickly changing into darkest shadow. The 
baby who was to assure the Catholic succession did not 
appear; the crown matrimonial was refused; the French 
war led straight to the loss of Calais; the husband of her 
heart drifted steadily further from her; the people which 
had once loved her transferred their affections and hopes to 
her sister. The horrer of the closing days of Charles I. 


cannot compare with the unrelieved gloom of a woman’s 
broken heart. 

The closing chapter of the volume summarises the 
author’s impressions of her heroine. Her life and Court 
were pure in an impure age; her fidelity to her friends was 
a pleasing novelty at a time when friendship was, as a rule, 
a political asset; her sympathy with the poor reveals a 
strain of tenderness which we do not find elsewhere in the 
iron Tudor stock. Fate was never more cruel than when 
it determined that one of the best of women should be 
immortalised as the worst of English Queens. 


G. P. Goocn. 





THE HOUSE OF CIRKSENA. 


From Squire to Princ. By Walter Phelps Dodge. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1901, 


Books like this of Mr. Dodge’s appeal to a limited band of 
readers. Indeed, except in the district itself, which for three 
hundred years knew these “ squires,” counts and princes of 
the house of Cirksena, either to respect, oppose, or grumble 
about them, it is difficult to see where Mr. Dodge’s patrons 
are to be sought at this time of day. And in East Frisia 
now, as in years past, they neither read nor speak English, 
but plait Deutsch. ‘They see the stately tombs of the Cirk- 
senas in the Embden church and their coffins in the mau- 
soleum at Aurich, and this is enough for them. All things 
considered, it were scarcely reasonable to expect them to 
feel furiously devoted to the memories of these worthy and 
unworthy Ennos and Edzards of their old Reigning House. 
Mr. Dodge uses the capital letters, and they may serve our 
purpose also. The Cirksenas were determined, time-serving 
little potentates, ever ready for a pretext to demand ten, 
twenty, or a hundred thousand gulden from the people’s re- 
presentatives, and often embarrassing them in return with 
little wars and intestine strifes which were yet considerable 
enough to be an annoyance to all concerned in them. They 
were frankly bent upon self-aggrandisement, and in this 
they succeeded fairly well. And now all trace of them 
seems to have vanished from the country save their monu- 
ments, their portraits in the Aurich town hall, their coins 
in the cabinets of collectors, and the chronicles of their 
trivial performances. There is a museum in Aurich, and 
here may be seen the shift of the Countess Anna, the wife 
of one of these East Frisian rulers. No special history 
attaches to this pathetic relic. The same may be said of 
the portraits of the various counts and princes themselves. 

It is not perhaps too much to assume that the footnote 
to page 4 of the book gives us the key to Mr. Dodge’s in- 
dustry. In 1628 East Frisia, together with the whole of 
Central Europe, was much incommoded by the Thirty Years’ 
War, and certain of the Frisians migrated to England and 
elsewhere on behalf of their consciences and domestic 
ease. “The Enos of Simsbury, in Connecticut,” we are 
told, “are of Frisian ancestry.” Further, Mr. Dodge dedi- 
cates his book to his cousin, “ John Chester Eno.” From 
Squire to Prince may therefore, perhaps, be viewed as one 
of those essays in pedigree elucidation which have of late 
years become so characteristic a department of American 
literature. As such it has merits, though persons outside 
the family radius peculiarly illuminated by it will, we fancy, 
shy resolutely at the elaborate genealogical table which 
ends the book. There are two or three suggestive names 
in it, but for the world at large these chiefs of Gretsyl, 
Moormerland, Brookmerland, Harlingerland, and Jever, 
and their descendants might have belonged to the stone age 
oi mankind for all the interest they excite. 

We confess to a feeling of more regard for the 
Frisians west of the Dollart than for that branch of the 
common stock on the other side. The Dollart, and its 
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afflueat, the Ems, seem to have had a serious influence on 
local character. Mr. Dodge tells us that “the Frisians, in 
all their varied changes of nationality, have ever remained 
consistently Teutonic.” Teutonic after the model of the 
Teutons of whom Tacitus has left us so strong a sketch, 
they may have been, and may still be in the main, on the 
west side of the Dollart. But the block of land between 
the Dollart and the Weser, which gained fame and in- 
tegrity of a sort as East Frisia by a sacrifice of its real 
independence in the surrender of its old form of self- 
government under Grietmanner or chiefs, and the accept- 
ance of one man greater than the rest, with powers more or 
less those of a suzerain prince—this East Frisia does not 
seem so respectable. The Cirksenas themselves, chosen 
in 1430 by the other headmen to be prime rulers in the 
land, soon crept under the wing of the Emperor 
Frederic III., who “ made the fief into a county of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and appointed Ulrich Count.” This was 
the intermediate stage in the development of the Cirksenas 
from “squire” to prince, which gives the somewhat 
romantic title to Mr. Dodge’s book. It would have been 
more .honourable and patriotic if Count Ulrich Cirksena 
had remained plain Ulrich Cirksena, “ Squire.” Mr. Dodge 
draws rather a long bow when he states of this Ulrich that 
he “not only founded a line but a country.” He tells us 
further that 
“The Count of East Frisia was in one sense a patriarchal 
ruler, for he was expected to enter into the family life of 
the meanest of his subjects. The Count was a mirror of the 
County, and the County was (nothing ?) less than a reflection 
of its Count. East Frisia sneezed to a man when the 
Reichsgraf took snuff, and who is bold enough to say its 
head was not cleared by the process ?” 


One does not care much for such independence as 
this. The Frisians west of the Dollart kept their in- 
dividuality far better. In spirit and in truth they may be 
said to maintain it to this day, and they, at any rate, are not 
“consistently Teutonic” in the sense that they desire to 
have anything to do with Germany and its ruler. Quite 
the contrary. Enno III., the luckless Count who died in 
1625, was, we are told, “the reputed father of a thousand 
children.” The original Teutonic spirit must have been 
beaten rather thin in East Frisia by this time. Count 
Mansfeld and his army did pretty much what they 
liked in East Frisia in those days, and this depressing 
experience must have tamed the poor East Frisians still 
more. Small wonder that there is nothing nowadays in 
common between the people of West and East Frisia. 

The years from 1417 to 1430 mark the split between 
the two divisions of the old Frisia. In 1417 the Emperor 
Sigismund formally confirmed the ancient privileges of the 
Frisians as a whole. “ The free Frisians,” as the Emperor 
then termed them, were to continue “ to enjoy in perpetuity 
all their rights, honours, liberties, favours and customs, in 
common with all other loyal and zealous subjects of the 
Empire.” They were to pay the “ Imperial Penny (Kaiser- 
Groschen) for each hearth or family; which Imperial 
Penny should be stamped at Léwarden,” and this was the 
extent of their subservience to outside authority. In return 
for such nominal tribute the Emperor gave the following 
substantial assurance : 

** We hereby promise that we will never place over or give 
as ruler or governor to the dwellers in or inhabitants of 
Friesland a prince, either spiritual or secular, count, baron, 
nobleman, knight or knightly person, patrician or plebeian, 
or any other person whatsoever, of what condition or under 
any circumstances whatever, but we hereby do confirm to 
them the full liberty to be ruled by their own chiefs (Griet- 
manner), judges, and officials, according to their ancient 
customs and laws, as they have been preserved to this day.” 


By 1430 the East Frisians had begun their career of 
real instead of merely nominal dependence, and of them 
it could no longer be said that, “ nobles, citizens and pea- 
sants,” they enjoyed on the whole almost equal rights and 
privileges in all things. The inscribed pyramid to be seen 
at Upstallsboom, in the woods of Aurich, indicates the 
meeting place of the old general asserhblies of East Frisia. 


The people came “ad statutas arbores,” and if they had 
grievances of general importance these were here discussed 
and attended to, as at the law hills of Scandinavia and the 
moat mounds of Galloway. But the Counts of the house 
of Cirksena did not perpetuate the tradition and usages of 
these popular gatherings. They ruled as they listed within 
prudent bounds, applied the mailed fist freely, and were 
quite expensive idols for the people who by the sixteenth 
century had acquired the habit of dcing “ homage” to the 
Cirksenas in defiance of their glorious if somewhat nebu- 
lous past. 

In truth these counts had a hard part to play. .At the 
Icf{tiest estimate of them and their people, they could be 
little more than dependent heads of a community which 
fondly called itself free and independent. Quite early they 
must have seen that only by very considerable enlargement 
of their territories and fighting forces could they hope to 
keep from being absorbed by one or other of the great 
potentates of Europe. This ambition was, however, be- 
yend them. For their national existence they had nothing 
but imperial guarantees to rely upon. These were respected 
fully as much as imperial policy prescribed that they should 
be. More not even the Counts of East Frisia could hope 
for. But in times of Imperial tribulation, East Frisia could 
do little except tremble and trust to chance. Hence the 
curious and rather petty emotions of the small State. 

Mr. Dodge will, we hope, pardon us if we see in the sub- 
jects of his vclume little that was conspicuously admirable. 
The Cirksenas were very human in their aspirations and 
weaknesses. In three centuries not one of them did any- 
thing very remarkable. Edzard II. married a daughter of 
Gustavus I. of Sweden. That was, perhaps, the most con- 
siderable achievement of the whole family from Ulrich I. to 
Carl Edzard, who, in 1744, died without issue, and gave 
Frederic the Great the right to incorporate East Frisia in 
the Prussian monarchy. And Catherine 2! Sweden soon 
made her husband and East Frisia understand that her con- 
descension in this alliance was a virtue to be constantly 
acknowledged. cE 





TWO CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Tue Latin Pronouns Is: Hic: Iste: Ipse. A Semasiological 
Study. By Clarence Linton Meader, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London : Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 


THE ELEKTRA OF SOPHOKLES. With Introduction, Notes, and 
ee by M. A. Bayfield, M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 2s. 6d. 


To those who believe in the permanent value of a classical 
education the steady growth of interest in classical subjects 
in America is a hopeful.sign. The old learning has taken 
firm root in the New World: and much valuable work is pro- 
duced by American scholars. Of this nature is Dr. 
Meader’s learned treatise om the Latin pronouns, a work 
conceived and executed with German thoroughness, and 
which must prove invaluable to all who are interested in the . 
study of Latin. The author follows the historical method ; 
that is to say, full statistical evidence for each usage is 
collected and arranged in chronological order, the object 
being to trace the development of usages through the diffe- 
rent periods of the language. The standpoint taken up is 
the broad one that the Latin language must be regarded as 
a whole, which through long stages of growth developed 
gradually diverging usages ; and that to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction, as is often done, between what is “ classical * and 
“ non-classical,” and to designate expressions as “ confusions 
of meaning ” and “ barbarisms,” is superficial and uncritical. 
For who shall say that there is any fixed and immutable 
standard of language ? Who can presume to pose as an 
Aristarchus of words, whether past or present ? Conse- 
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quently throughout this work greater attention has been paid 
to post-classical than to classical usages: not that the 
classical are neglected, but being better known they require 
less discrimination ; special attention is paid to the altered 
shades of meaning attaching to the pronouns in later Latin, 
which are especially interesting on account of the light they 
throw on the Romance languages. For this reason Dr. 
Meader’s book, though addressed primarily to scholars, will 
be serviceable to comparative philologists and students of 
patristic Latin. Indeed, the Latin of the Fathers and the 
Grammarians occupies a very large space; and great use 
has been made of the early Latin versions of Greek Christian 
texts. The tables of parallels drawn from such sources are 
lucid and effective: such, for instance, are the tables ex- 
emplifying the gradual weakening in the meaning of ipse 
(which tended to become synonymous with is) and the 
development of ise into a definite article. 

It is hard te lo justice to a minute linguistic study of 
this sort, which is essentially a book of reference, excel- 
lently arranged, and of reasonable compass. A few points 
may be mentioned upon which stress is laid. There is, for 
instance, the tendency of certain forms of is to disappear 
from use in the poets, a fact which gave rise to the develop- 
ment by them of certain frequently recurring formule. 
There is the preference of prose writers for Ais and ht 
rather than i7s and ii, and the loss of deictic force undergone 
by Hic and ille, which appears in phrases such as modo hoc 
modo illud. The treatment of is¢e is especially interesting : 
this pronoun in the ante-Augustan periods at least had 
“ distinct reference to the second person, 7.¢., to something 
having a direct connection (sic) with the person addressed, 
or . . . conceived by the subject to have such a relation ” 
(p. 113). Emphasis is laid on the fact that iste underwent 
a weakening by which it came to be practically equivalent 
to hic: It is frequently rightly insisted that iste should 
often be translated by “this” rather than “that,” but the 
reason has never hitherto been stated so exhaustively and 
so clearly. For instance, it is shown that in the Vulgate 

ovro¢ is frequently translated by is¢e rather than fic. In 
ccnnection with the use of Aic as an equivalent for the 
definite article, it is interesting to notice that the patristic 
expression /ic mundus, the common equivalent of 6 xéepoc, 
which is usually regarded as a case of this use, is explained 
etherwise by Dr. Meader. Arguing from the contrast 
continually dwelt upon by the Fathers between the present 
and the future life, he holds that hic mundus is not in-. 
tended as a literal translation, but means rather what the 
expression “this world” would mean on the lips of a 
modern divine. The book is clearly and accurately printed. 
The following slips will no doubt be corrected in a future 
edition: diaresis for diaerisis (p.. 20), pauperionum for 
pauperiorum (p. 87), tris apparently a mistake for /er 
(p. 129), & for ¢ (p. 168). 

Mr. Bayfield’s Elektra of Sophokles is a work of a very 
different character from Dr. Meader’s. It forms part of 
Macmillan’s well-known Classical Series; and is a school 
edition excellently adapted for its purpose. The clear, 
concise, and accurate notes are the work of a teacher who 
knows well the requirements of schoolboys. As is natural, 
the edition owes very much to the great commentary of 
Jebb, whose words are constantly quoted verbatim. Occa- 
sionally, though rarely, the editor differs from Jebb. Thus 
l, 87 the difficult & @éoc ayvdy cai yijc icdpowp’ ahp is 
explained, probably rightly, as dip yijo icdpowpe rp pact, 
“air that pervadest the earth equally with the sunlight.” 


‘A new, though rather obscurely worded, view is advanced 


of |. 610 foll., and 1. 1087, 7d ju) Kaddv KaBordcaca dbo pepery 
év evi Moy, copa r’ dpicra re waic Kexdijo9ac is explained “ and 
so used unhappiness as to win two meeds of praise at once, 
the name of wise and the name of noblest of daughters.” 
The edition contains a well-written introduction, and 
good appendices on some particles and the metres of the 
play. If anything, the exegetical help is perhaps rather 
overdone, especially in the matter of the analysis of the play, 
a question which it would be well for learners to think ont 
for themselves. 


S. G. O. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready, Volume I, of an Entirely New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPACDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


In Three Handsome Volumes, Imp. 8vo, ros. 6d. net, 





Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, specially reproduced for this 
° book from the most authentic Paintings and Engravings known. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PRESENT VOLUME INCLUDE— 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, Mr. ANDREW LANG, 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, Prof. SAINTSBURY, 
Mr. A. W. POLLARD, Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 
Dr. S. R. GARDINER, Prof. P. HUME BROWN, 
Mr. A. H. BULLEN, &c. 





CHAMBERS’S 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
PRONOUNCING, EXPLANATORY, ETYMOLOGICAL. 


Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Editor of ‘‘ Chambers’s English Dictionary.” 
Over 100,000 References. 1,206 pages, Demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
Journal of Education says: ‘‘ Amiracle of scholarship and cheapness combined.” 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


With Life and Notes by Wm. WALLACE, LL.D. 


Containing 20 Beautiful Illustrations from Original Drawings by C. MARTIN 
HARDIE, R.S.A., W. D. MACKAY, R.S.A., GEORGE O. REID, A.R.S.A., 
R. B. NISBET, A.R.S.A., G. PIRIE. 


One Volume, 572 pages, Demy 8vo, price 6s. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS, 


By L. T. MEADE, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
G. MANVILLE FENN, 
AUTHOR OF “LADDIE,” &c., &c. 


Artistically bound, and charmingly Illustrated by such well-known Artists as 
W. BOUCHER, LEWIS BAUMER, HAROLD COPPING, ARTHUR 
RACKHAM, W. RAINEY, PERCY TARRANT, &c., &c. 


6s. 
A NEST OF GIRLS; or, Boarding School Days. By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 
GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE: A School Story. By L. T. MEADE, 


5s. 

THE KOPJE GARRISON : A Tale of the Boer War. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. By L. T. MEADE. 
COURAGE AND CONFLICT. A Series of Stories by G. A HENTY, F. T. 
BULLEN, FRED WHISHAW, &c. 

3s. 6d. 

COSEY CORNER ; or, How they Kept a Farm. By L. T. MEADE. 
A POPULAR GIRL: A Tale of School Life in Germany. By MAY BALDWIN. 
THE ARGONAUTS OF THE AMAZON. By C. R. KENYON. 
JERRY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: A School Yarn of Merriment and Mystery. 


ry 
By H. BARROW-NORTH. 
OUT OF BOUNDS: A Series of School Stories. 


By ANDREW HOME. 
“MY PRETTY” AND HER BROTHER “ TOO.” 


f : ; By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Uniform with Hoodie, Hermy, The Boys and I, &c. 


MORE ANIMAL STORIES. ' _ Edited by Ropert Cocurane, 
Including “ Rab and his Friends,” by Dr. John Brown. 
is. 
LASSIE. By the Author of Laddie, Tif-Cat, &c, 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Price One Shilling. Ready November 29th. 


CONTAINS FASCINATING STORIES BY 
LOUIS BECKE, | D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE, H. A. BRYDEN, 
F. G. AFLALO, T. ST. E. HAKE, | Mrs. MACQUOID 
AND ARTICLES CONTAINING ARTISTIC AND LITERARY 
REMINISCENCES BY W. W. FENN (" Memories of Millais") and 
G. MANVILLE FENN (“Old Journal Days”). 


_ In addition to above there are a host of articles of an entertaining and instruc- 

tive character, admirably adapted for readers who areon the look-out for a 
po Number which will supply them with much pleasant and profitable 
reading. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON ; and EDINBURGH, 
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OUR OTHER SELVES. 


THE SOUL OF A CAT, AND OTHER STORIES. By Margaret 
Benson. With illustrations by Henrietta Romner and from 
photegraphs. London: Will‘am Heinemann, 


A PHILOSOPHER has observed that the essential character- 
istic of the just man is that he makes less distinction than 
is usually made between himself and others We are all 
of us prone to the vanity of fancying ourselves unique. 
No man likes to think a woman can understand him ; every 
woman believes herself to be an enigma to mankind. As 
men lump all human beings of the female sex into one cate- 
gory and generalise about them as if they were a species 


apart, so do both sexes include under the one term Brute. 


all living creatures that are not endowed with. the faculty 
of speech. In spite of the teachings of the late Mr. Darwin, 
people still persist in dividing the inhabitants of the globe 
into two classes—Man and Beast. Schoolboys divide it 
into gentlemen and cads, Imperialists into patriots and pro- 
Boers, cultured people into those who read Meredith and 
those who read Marie Corelli, cabmen into fares and non- 
fares, and most of us, frankly, into myself and all the other 
people. Such distinctions are narrow and improper. There 
is very little real difference (though we hate to think it) 
between ourselves, our neighbours, and our neighbour's cat. 
Animals, we are told, have their intelligence strictly limited 
to particular things, and are incapable of grasping a gene- 
ral idea. Yet how few cooks when inspecting a piece of 
ripe Gorgonzola would pause to consider the theory of 
spontaneous generation. In reality the mental difference 
between men and animals is often slight. Compare, for 
example, the relative intellectual values of Emmanuel Kant, 
any well-bred retriever, and a Shropshire squire. It would 
be absurd to hesitate as to which two of three most nearly 
resembled each other ; and yet—so ingrained is the popular 
prejudice—nine people out of ten would isolate the dog. 

No, we should adopt a more humble attitude towards 
our lesser fellows. The cat is our sister, the dog our 
brother—away with all petty distinction of soul and brain. 
The most interesting thing about life is not the intellect, 
but the will and personality. Vast numbers of people deny 
that animals possess either ; many do not even believe them 
to be endowed with feelings. The Spaniard who so 
brutally ill-treats his mule does not really consider that the 
animal suffers very greatly. The fox-hunter, when accused 
of cruelty, points out that the lesser animals do not feel 
pain so acutely as human beings. We might leave ourselves 
out of consideration for once. The same people will often 
assure us that the fox “enjoys the fun.” One must pre- 
sume they have the fox’s word for this, as the external 
evidence is not overwhelming. As a matter of fact, most 
people know nothing, or next to nothing, of that life which 
in its myriad forms acts out its strange, unnoted, and signifi- 
cant drama around us day by day. 

Yet it is worth a study. Some few people really care 
about animals—not in the selfish way that most men love 
their dogs—but with an earnest attempt at understanding 
them. Miss Margaret Benson is one of these. She has 
written a really delightful book. In each of these sketches 
there is genuine observation, and in some of her portraits, 
tenderly and humorously drawn, she reminds us pleasantly 
of that little masterpiece of animal psychology, “ Riquet,” in 
“Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris!” Every little soul in this 
volume has been individually studied. We feel the force 
of each personality, and it would be impossible to mistake 
them if we saw them. We wish we could see them. Persis 
would have been a charming memory : 


“She was*a cat of extreme sensibility, of passionate 
temper, of a character lovable from its very intensity. .. . 
Her life was a series of violert changes of mood. While 
her kittens were young she was blissful with them, trustful 
to all human beings ; as they grew older she became sullen, 
suspicious, and filled with jealous gloom. When they were 
gone she again became affectionate and gentle ; she decked 


herse!f with faded graces, was busied with secret errands 
and intent on zsthetic pleasure—the smell of fresh air, each 
particular scent of ivy leaves round the trunk of the cedar.” 


Miss Benson delineates very skilfully the artistic tem- 
perament of the cat and the Philistine utilitarian nature of 
the dog. But she never. confines herself to rough generali- 
ties, but makes a finished study of all her friends. 

To the eye of the true observer every living being is 
worth attention, even what Bagehot calls the uninterest- 
ing parts of nature—worms and Cochin China fowls. In 
reality the hen is a much maligned creature. She is 
accused of having no intellect, no interests besides a stupid 
engrossment in her own affairs ; to be blamelessly respect- 
able and incurably domestic. She is useful and necessary, 
but profoundly dull. She typifies in short the lady house- 
keeper of the feathered tribe. ‘Turn, however, to Miss 
Benson’s chapter on “The Conscience of the Barndoor 
Fowl,” and you will find a very different story. There she 
is the heroine of a gloomy and irregular romance. Capable 
on her own side of the pure spirituality of a platonic friend- 
ship, she can also inspire the wildest and most tragic of 
passions. The tale of the Bantam cock is deeply affecting. 

It would be hard to find anything but praise for The 
Soul of a Cat. Miss Benson writes with imagination, in- 
sight, and literary feeling. She never obtrudes herself on 
her readers. Her humour is delightful, and her choice of 
language very neat. We are surprised that a writer with 
$9 nice a sense of style should have lapsed into the careless- 
ness of terminating four consecutive sentences with the 
sume word—“ shadow,” on page 107. But this is the only 
adverse criticism the conscientious reviewer can put for- 
ward. 

Perhaps the dedication is the most charming thing 
of all. 

Oo. 
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